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THE PAINTER MILLET. 



UN the Art Journal for March we gave a brief 
obituary notice of the great French painter, Jean 
FRANfOis Millet, who died in January of the 
present year. We are now enabled to offer a 
portrait of him, and two examples of his rural 
compositions, one engraved on wood, entitled 
' La Petite Bergere ' (The Little Shepherdess) ; 
the other etched on steel, entitled 'Gleaning;' accompanied by an 
estimate of the great painter's work, derived in part from L'Art, 
an illustrated art publication of Paris. 

Millet belongs to the constellation of contemporaneous French 




artists, who, while professing an admiration for the masters and 
respecting their traditions, appeal directly to Nature for their inspi- 
rations and their mode of execution. In this group of innovators, 
at first much discussed and differently judged, but whose merits 
have long since been recognised, the painter of ' The Angelus ' 
represents a strictly personal tendency. - Beside those whose names 
are famous, he remains original, not only as painter but as thinker. 
Less aesthetic in his language than some others, there is, neverthe- 
less, in his work, taken in its entirety, a whole doctrine, a complete 
philosophy of art. 

The life of Francois Millet was a tranquil one ; he appeared upon 




Jean Frangois Millet. 



the scene at an epoch when his elders had triumphed over the pre- 
judices of the times. The father of a large family — he had four- 
teen children, nine of whom are living — of a domestic disposition, 
living in the country, devoted to his art, he cultivated his own little 
domain, like the peasants he was so successful in painting. But it 
is, nevertheless, no commonplace existence, this constant struggle 
with Nature, the incessant search after truth, this unceasing en- 
deavour to represent to others the impressions to which the artist 
is himself so keenly alive. 

It is in Millet's works that we will seek Millet himself. 

The career of Millet as a painter comprehends thirty years of his 
life. It was about the year 1844 that he for the first time attracted 
attention, in the expositions. Born at Greville, in La Manche, he 
received his first notions of the painter's art of Mouchel, but early 
went to Paris and entered the studio of Paul Delaroche. In four 
or five years, his personality began to emancipate itself from the 
influence of the school to which he had attached himself. It is in- 
teresting, at a distance of thirty years, to contemplate his historic 



pictures — his 'GEdipe detache de l'Arbre,' and ' Les Juifs a Baby- 
lone,' for example, which evince a facility that. the artist hastened 
to forget, and for which he always expressed the greatest contempt. 
It cannot be said that the pictures Millet painted from 1844 to 1849 
are characterised by any marked peculiarity of style. They are the 
result, almost inevitable, of the struggles of an artistic personality 
to assert itself. But beside the painter of peasants, who fully re- 
veals himself in 1849 and begins to write the first pages of his 
work — a vast poem, which might be called "La Terre" — there is 
a series of pictures dating from 1848 to 1858, which have all the 
same aspect, are conceived in the same spirit, have the same quali- 
ties, the same faults, the same style. These may be more justly 
regarded as exhibiting a peculiar manner, though materially diffe- 
rent from that which he finally adopted. These canvases are tole- 
rably numerous. They represent, for the most part, bathers on ver- 
dant backgrounds, groups of lovers half hidden in foliage, rustic 
idyls and episodes of country-life. The execution of these pict- 
ures is very clever, and the tone is generally agreeable. There is 
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sometimes, in the flesh of the bathers, a pearly tone, which he sub- 
sequently was careful to avoid, and those who have examined them 
with a critical eye, will remember the reddish-brown line which 
cleverly encircles the extremities. In an artist who subsequently 
took such pains to represent the very fibre of everything he paint- 
ed, the easy process indicated the artist who executed de chic 
without considering the light that yields the contours on this ideal 
haze, which, in the open air, always renders them confused, bath- 
ing the body in an atmosphere moist or amber-coloured, according 
to the hour of the day or the sky that illumines. 

We should add, that a certain public abandoned Millet when he 
renounced this easy method of production, which had been dic- 
tated, doubtless, by the necessities incident to a large family. 

Millet himself tells us that one day, as he stopped before the 



window of a picture-dealer to glance at one of his own paintings, 
he heard a passer-by say to his companion, "That's by Millet, the 
painter who never paints anything but nudities." There where he 
saw only a ready sale, that would the more speedily supply the 
wants of his little ones, his flippant critic saw, perhaps, a man who 
would speculate in a depraved taste ; and Millet, this grand J1071- 
nete homme, renounced then and there the painting of such sub- 
jects, although they were most in demand. 

After the year 1850, it was easy to follow, in the annual exposi- 
tions, the development of Millet's genius in the rustic subjects he 
painted from that time, to the exclusion of all others. About this 
period Millet took up his residence at Barbizon ; he lived on the edge 
of the forest of Fontainebleau, and was in constant communication 
with Theodore Rousseau, whom he admired as much as he es- 
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teemed, and who exerted a marked influence over him. Not that 
he sacrificed his individuality, and became the disciple of the great 
artist, but Rousseau is possessed of a powerful nature, an extraor- 
dinary mind ; he reasons admirably, and expresses his ideas with 
as much facility in language as with his pencil. In him Millet 
found constant encouragement to persevere in the new course he 
had adopted. 

In 1849, Millet sent to the Salon three pictures: 'A Peasant- 
Woman,' ' The Sowers,' and ' The Binders.' In 1852, he exhibited 
'The Reapers,' and ' A Shepherd ; ' in 1855, ' A Peasant grafting a 
Tree ; ' in 1857 ' The Gleaners.' 

From this period till his death, Millet made no changes in his 
manner of execution, but became, from year to year, more and 
more wedded to his ideas. He based all his science on observa- 
tion ; before being a painter in the strict sense of the word, he be- 



came an observer. He studied Nature and sought to render all the 
phases through which it passed. He was not satisfied with simply 
giving the impressions of the seasons, -of the temperature, the at- 
mosphere, the epidermis of things— the clod of earth, the tuft of 
heath in a vast plain, the soil saturated by the rain, dead trees 
with blackened branches that have here and there caught a flake 
of snow, yellow leaves scattered over a soil cracked from want of 
rain, and covered with a hoar-frost ; he strove to seize the unseiza- 
ble, to paint vapours, miasmas even, and hot southern winds, and 
such like intangible things. Nature to him was one vast field. 
In his way he wrote a series of Georgics, which are only wanting, 
perhaps, in a certain grace in order that the word may be applied 
to his works with absolute justice. 

Lady Pollock, in an article on Millet, in an English magazine, 
says, in speaking of his pictures of peasant-life : " All these are 
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homely themes, not suggestive of stirring thought or fine emotion 
to a superficial observer. Whence, then, did Millet summon that 
poetical beauty which is the great characteristic of his compo- 
sitions ? How was it that, in the representation of a life which 
possessed in itself little charm and something to repel, he conveyed 
to the mind of the spectator an infinite tenderness, a sweet sad- 
ness, a sense of brotherly love? This feeling was called up by 
the deep compassion of his nature, by his fervent sympathies, and 
his devout faith. ' The Angelus ' may be taken as a marked exam- 
ple of the ideality which he lent to the ordinary. Here one sees 
a 'great ploughed field, with a grey sky, a somewhat misty atmo- 
sphere, a little church in the distance, and, just along the horizon, 
a silver gleam of light. In the middle of the field stand two. pea- 
sants, a man and a woman, who for a moment suspend their labour 
and bend their heads reverentially at the sound of the church-bell. 
The lines of toil are stamped upon the faces of the two, and upon 
their figures; the colourless sky, the wide-spreading dark earth, 
which they have been compelling to fruitfulness, monotonous and 
dreary, tell the tale of the peasant's life ; the gleam of light over 
the little church and the expression of religious faith in the work- 
ers as they listen to the angelus relieve the gloom of the scene, 
and indicate the hope which makes those dark days of toil endura- 
ble. Labour and patience, that was what Millet saw before him ; 
over these ideas and their associations his sadness brooded, and 
out of these his fine spirit and his extraordinary skill of hand ex- 
tracted a beauty so profound, that to see it unmoved is impossible. 
Eyes which can look complacently at pictures like ' The Roll-Call,' 
or ' The Death of Nelson,' or ' The Death of General Wolfe,' or 
such-like heroic displays, may drop tears at Millet's solemn, almost 
unintentional pathos. Sometimes he rouses emotion by the idea 
which he calls up of Nature's bounteous gifts, as in the picture of 
1 Spring.' Whether he chooses the bright or the mournful aspect 
of country-life, he is always true ; he is never sentimental. The 
feeling by which he engages our sympathies is profound ; he does 
not strive to exhibit or make the most of it, he only allows it to 
work out its own expression. Sentiment is a shred of emotion 
decked out so as to attract attention. Trick is a particular mode 
apart from truth, and generally an exaggeration of truth, adopted 
to excite surprise and to produce immediate effect. There is none 
of it in any production of Millet's. In the now-famous picture 
called ' Le Veau,' where the new-born calf is being carried in a 
barrow to the field, and its mother is walking alongside with out- 
stretched neck licking the little one, there is no effort to impart a 
human expression to the cow ; it is simply the unforced image of 
maternity and its simplicity. There was hardly any object from 
which Millet could not distil some unexpected charm. There are 
painters who delight in distortion, and adopt it as a substitute for 
force. It has, no doubt, a disagreeable energy, which, in some 
instances, strikes the spectator so sharply that he is willing to ac- 
cept astonishment for admiration, and to attribute superhuman 
power to the painter, who is so unflinching in his antagonism to 
the beautiful. There is much more matter for honest wonder and 
reverence in the strength of Millet's work. Any one who has 



looked attentively at his drawing of the ' Woman Churning ' will 
recall the marvellous skill with which he has made the subject 
attractive. No beauty ot flesh is found in the face or arms of the 
woman ; her dress, of coarse materials, is tucked up over a short 
petticoat, without any apparent thought of draping; but, in the 
action of the figure, there is the union of force with grace, and in 
the thin face an anxious assiduity which interests the observer, and 
harmonises with the whole scope of the picture. The garment 
gathered in, seemingly only for convenience, makes a curve of sin- 
gular beauty across the under-skirt, and the thin toiling arm has a 
real grace in its bend. The drawing is slightly tinted with that 
perfect art or instinct which always directed Millet's hand." 

The poesy of the hearth also found an interpreter in Millet ; he 
returned to it often, and in various forms, for there are no less than 
six of his compositions, more or less varied, entitled ' La Veillee.' 
By the light of a lamp, the woman sits knitting, the man weaves a 
basket, the child sleeps in its cradle under the eye of the mother, 
the fire smoulders under the hot ashes, and the cat is stretched 
out on the hearth ; beyond the uncertain light of the lamp, all the 
forms are indistinctly defined. Everything bears the impress of 
peace, silence, and poverty. One feels that the man who could 
paint such a scene must have known such a life. Millet was the 
son of a shepherd, and in his boyhood he worked in the fields. 
Without doubt he was indebted for these themes to the recollec- 
tions of his childhood. 

Millet's peasant has an abrupt aspect, his gait is heavy, his ex- 
terior rude ; his companion pays no attention to her personal ap- 
pearance ; she conceals her hair under a cap, disfigures her shape 
with a formless knit jacket ; she has no studied graces, nothing 
coquettish ; her eyes are dull, and her face, bronzed by exposure, is 
never illumined by a smile. And this was, undoubtedly, the cause 
of his not having met with more general recognition, for it cannot 
be denied that the great public failed to appreciate his merits. 
Without wishing to arrogate to one's self a monopoly of intelligence 
in art-matters, we may be allowed to assert that nothing in Millet 
is accessible to those who have not made the painter's art a study. 
The sentiment as well as the execution of his works is not within 
the reach of all. This sentiment is grave, austere, almost sad. 
The idea, philosophic, elevated as it is, demands a certain devout 
contemplation to be understood ; the depth of the impression will 
penetrate only those hearts peculiarly susceptible to the beautiful 
and poetic in Nature ; and then the eye must be practised in the 
recognition of the true. - 

The number of pictures painted by Millet is comparatively small. 
He was very slow in execution, and, long as he worked at a pic- 
ture, he was, nevertheless, unable fully to satisfy himself. He was 
fond, he said, of seeing a tree grow on his canvas. If it is certain 
that Millet aimed at a perfection of execution that is beyond the 
reach of the pencil, it is equally certain that no one has ever ap- 
proached nearer the impossible than he did. He painted hardly 
more than three pictures yearly, but to these he added a great 
number of drawings, pastels, and etchings, hardly less important 
than his paintings. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 




HE London season may be said to divide itself into 
three principal epochs, or periods. There is the 
fresh and vigorous season of art, music, and the 
drama. There is what may be termed an effer- 
• vescent middle period. And there is yet another 
or later season, of intense dulness and bore- 
dom. - The most important, by far, of the three 
is the first. It is a period of very considerable culture, and of real 
interest. Every one is eager to avail himself of the opportunities 
which the English capital now affords, of studying all that is worth 
studying there in art or music. The most brilliant singers of the 
day, and almost every performer of remarkable talent which Europe 
has produced during the year last past, have been secured in the 
services of the opera ; while the work of every present celebrity in 
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painting or sculpture that England owns may be studied in the gal- 
leries of the Academy. At this season Burlington House contains 
the Art-work of the year of every modern English painter of long 
and honourably maintained reputation. The annual exhibition of 
the Royal Academy is a splendid collection of paintings by artists 
of the later English school, rich in variety, of rare artistic excel- 
lence, and abounding in worthy examples of successful study and 
painstaking labour. The exhibition which has recently opened, and 
of which we are to treat in this paper, is generally allowed to be 
fully up to, if not somewhat above, the average of former years 
both in variety and excellence. There are possibly fewer paintings 
exhibited, but those which have secured a place on the walls are 
remarkable for freshness and careful handling. In the department 
of portraiture, which is one of considerable importance, this is espe- 



